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INTRODUCTION 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  provide  Grade  6 teachers,  administrators, 
and  students  with  samples  of  students'  writing  that  exemplify  the  criteria 
used  to  score  students'  written  responses  on  the  June  1988  Grade  6 English 
Language  Arts  Achievement  Test.  Examples  of  the  full  range  of  students' 
writing  are  provided.  The  accompanying  commentaries  highlight  selected 
features  of  the  students'  responses  and  show  how  the  scoring  criteria  relate 
to  the  students'  work. 

Contents 

The  Grade  6 English  Language  Arts  Achievement  Test  consisted  of  two  parts: 

Part  A:  Composition  and  Part  B:  Reading.  This  booklet  deals  with  the 
composition  assignment,  which  required  students  to  read  the  beginning  of  a 
story  and  use  their  imaginations  to  complete  the  story. 

Each  sample  paper  in  this  booklet  has  been  reproduced  as  it  appeared  to  the 
markers,  that  is,  in  the  student's  own  handwriting.  The  planning  and  drafting 
sections  of  the  work  are  included.  As  well,  students'  approaches  to  planning, 
drafting,  and  editing  in  additional  papers  are  addressed  in  the  APPROACHES  TO 
PLANNING  AND  DRAFTING  section. 

Accompanying  each  student's  response  is  a discussion  relating  the 
characteristics  of  the  response  to  the  descriptors  in  the  scoring  guide. 

A copy  of  the  scoring  guide  is  included  in  the  APPENDIX,  page  38. 

Selection  of  papers 

The  sample  papers  selected  for  this  booklet  were  used  as  samples  for  training 
markers  during  the  July  1988  marking  session.  As  such,  these  papers  generally 
illustrate  the  quality  of  students'  work  at  each  of  the  five  levels  of 
accomplishment  described  in  the  scoring  guide.  The  range  of  quality  of 
students'  writing  is  scored  as  follows:  EXCELLENT -5 , PROFICIENT-4, 

SATISFACTORY- 3 , LIMITED-2,  and  POOR-1.  Each  paper  was  assessed  on  this 
five-point  scale  for  specific  qualities  within  each  of  the  following  reporting 
categories:  CONTENT,  DEVELOPMENT,  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE,  VOCABULARY,  and 

CONVENTIONS. 

Although  the  sample  papers  in  this  booklet  were  selected  because  each 
generally  illustrates  an  overall  score,  variations  from  that  overall  score  did 
exist  within  some  reporting  categories. 

Establishing  standards 

The  initial  work  of  determining  the  standards  that  would  govern  the  scoring  of 
the  June  1988  composition  test  was  undertaken  by  a group  of  experienced  Grade 
6 English  Language  Arts  teachers  whose  task  was  to  read  a large  enough  random 
sample  of  papers  to  determine  the  upper  and  lower  ranges  of  the  writing. 

These  teachers,  or  range  finders,  also  suggested  minor  adjustments  to  the 
scoring  guide  in  order  to  facilitate  the  marking  of  the  assignment.  They  then 
selected  papers  that  were  representative  of  the  range  and  illustrative  of  the 
various  scoring  descriptors  to  be  used  for  training  group  leaders  and  markers. 
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The  second  step  in  establishing  standards  was  a day-long  session  held  with 
those  teachers  specially  selected  to  serve  as  leaders  of  small  groups  of 
markers.  These  teachers  reviewed  the  representative  papers  from  range  finding 
and  endorsed  them  as  appropriate  examples  of  the  various  scores  possible,  thus 
setting  standards  for  the  marking. 

Marking  Process 

Teachers  were  selected  for  marking  on  the  recommendations  of  their 
superintendents.  All  of  the  teachers  were  teaching  Grade  6 English  Language 
Arts  at  the  time  of  the  marking  session  and  had  done  so  for  at  least  two 
years.  They  spent  the  first  hours  of  the  marking  period  in  an  intensive 
training  session  that  included  a review  of  the  scoring  descriptors  as  the 
descriptors  related  to  the  representative  papers  previously  selected  by  the 
range  finders  and  endorsed  by  the  group  leaders.  It  is  these  papers  that  are 
discussed  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

Neither  the  name  of  the  student  nor  the  name  of  the  school  appeared  on  the 
test  papers.  Markers  were  advised  not  to  mark  a paper  if  they  suspected  that 
they  recognized  its  source.  They  were  instructed  to  disregard  the  quality  of 
handwriting  in  evaluating  the  papers  and  to  return  a paper  unmarked  if  they 
thought  the  handwriting  could  influence  their  judgment.  The  markers  were  also 
instructed  to  check  the  rough  work  if  they  suspected  that  an  error  had  been 
made  in  copying  from  the  original  draft.  Markers  also  referred  to  the  rough 
draft  in  order  to  add  to  their  understanding  of  the  writer's  intent.  No  marks 
were  placed  on  the  test  booklets  during  the  marking  process.  Scores  were 
recorded  on  a separate  score  sheet.  Papers  were  read  by  one  marker.  A random 
sample  of  papers  was  read  a second  time  in  order  to  establish  inter-marker 
reliability. 

Cautions 

The  following  cautions  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  reading  this  booklet  or 
when  using  the  contents  for  instructional  planning. 

1.  These  papers  are  samples  of  students'  writing  that  reflect  an 
interpretation  of  the  standards  that  teachers  established 
specifically  for  the  July  1988  marking  session.  The  interpretation 
of  the  standards  and  the  judgments  made  by  the  markers  at  that  time 
may  vary  with  other  writing  assignments  and  with  writing  completed 
under  different  circumstances.  Therefore,  these  samples  should  not 
be  used  as  models  of  writing  for  instructional  purposes.  Rather, 
they  are  intended  to  indicate  how  teachers  and  students  can  determine 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  use  this  information  to  improve 
students'  writing. 

2.  Readers  should  consider  each  student's  accomplishments  in  light  of 
the  constraints  of  test  writing.  Under  test-writing  conditions, 
students  were  able  to  produce  writing  that  must  be  considered  as 
first-draft  only.  When  students  write  under  conditions  that  permit 
discussion,  conferring,  review,  and  reflection,  they  may  produce  work 
that  differs  substantially  from  what  is  illustrated  here. 
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GENERAL  COMMENTARY 


When  the  entire  range  of  papers  produced  on  the  June  1988  English  Language 
Arts  Achievement  Test  is  viewed,  several  observations  may  be  made  about  how 
Grade  6 students  manage  the  assigned  writing  task.  The  papers  are  a source  of 
information  about  the  many  and  varied  approaches  students  take  to  planning  and 
drafting  their  writing.  Indications  of  how  students  develop  as  writers  are 
also  present.  The  following  discussion  is  offered  to  teachers  concerned  with 
these  issues  and  with  their  implications. 

Range  finders  and  markers  were  pleased  to  note  that  the  general  quality  of 
writing  by  Grade  6 students  appears  to  be  improving.  Teacher  comments 
indicate  that  there  is  more  writing  going  on  in  classrooms.  When  students 
write  frequently  to  address  their  own  purposes,  they  are  usually  better 
equipped  to  handle  a test  situation.  Also,  when  students  are  given  many 
opportunities  to  write  in  a wide  variety  of  formats  for  diverse  audiences, 
their  comfort  with  their  experiences  as  writers  is  demonstrated  in  tests  such 
as  this  one.  Teachers  can  help  students  by  providing  instruction,  adequate 
time,  and  occasion  for  writing  in  the  classroom.  They  can  also  assist 
students  to  learn  how  to  address  specific  features  of  writing  in  order  to 
fulfil  their  intentions. 

In  testing  situations,  such  as  this  one,  students  must  draw  on  their  knowledge 
and  experience  in  order  to  respond  to  the  assigned  task.  Students'  awareness 
of  story  structure  or  "sense  of  story"  is  demonstrated  repeatedly  in  the  June 
1988  papers.  When  students  read  and  are  read  to  from  a rich  and  varied 
abundance  of  literature,  they  develop  a deeply  rooted  sense  of  story  that  is 
reflected  in  their  writing.  Also,  when  students  attempt  to  discover  why  and 
how  stories  appeal  to  readers,  they  come  to  understand  how  to  write 
effectively.  Teachers  can  help  students  with  writing  by  setting  up  many  and 
various  encounters  with  literature  in  the  classroom.  They  can  also  help 
students  explore  the  techniques  and  strategies  authors  use  in  their  writing. 

The  range  and  extent  of  students'  experiences  are  evident  in  their  imaginative 
responses  to  the  story  starter.  Students  created  contexts  that  reflect 
personal  life  experiences  as  well  as  encounters  with  text  and  with  the  media. 
Popular  themes  included  space  and  time  travel,  environmental  disaster,  and 
fantasy  in  various  forms.  Many  students  incorporated  knowledge  acquired  in 
other  subject  areas.  Others  borrowed  elements  from  movie  plots,  television 
programs,  and  popular  children's  stories.  In  the  classroom,  teachers  can  help 
students  by  confirming  that  their  own  experiences,  interests,  and  observations 
are  valuable  and  are  the  best  foundations  on  which  to  build  their  writing. 
Teachers  can  also  help  students  by  building  background  for  writing  about  less 
familiar  topics  and  by  assisting  students  in  focusing  their  writing. 
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GRADE  6 ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

PART  A:  Composition 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

• In  this  test  you  are  asked  to  write  a story. 

• You  may  use  an  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  DICTIONARY. 

• If  you  want  to  write  down  your  ideas  AND/OR  make  a 
plan  before  you  write  your  story,  do  so  on  the 

IDEAS/PLANNING  page. 

• If  you  want  to  write  a draft  of  your  story,  do  so  on 
the  pages  labelled  PLANNING  AND  DRAFTING. 

• Write  your  revised  work  on  the  pages  labelled  REVISED 
WORK . 

• Remember  that  you  may  make  changes  and  corrections  on 
your  revised  work. 

• Your  story  will  be  evaluated  on  WHAT  you  say  and  HOW 
WELL  you  say  it  (on  CONTENT,  DEVELOPMENT,  SENTENCE 
STRUCTURE,  VOCABULARY,  and  CONVENTIONS) . 

• YOU  HAVE  80  MINUTES  TO  COMPLETE  THIS  TEST. 
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The  following  is  the  beginning  of  a story.  After  you  have  read  it, 
use  your  imagination  to  write  about  what  happens. 


School  was  out.  Mike  and  Joan  were  looking  forward  to  summer  vacation. 
They  lazily  kicked  at  sticks  and  stones  on  their  way  home. 

Mike  spied  an  old  tin  can  near  the  ditch  and,  with  a great  burst  of 
energy,  kicked  the  can  high  into  the  air.  As  it  soared,  the  can  split  open, 
and  a white  foggy  mist  escaped. 

Within  moments  the  children  were  surrounded  by  the  strange  mist.  When 
they  were  able  to  see  again,  Mike  and  Joan  noticed  how  everything  had  changed 
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SAMPLES 

OF 
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Student  Sample  A 


General  Comments 

Displaying  confidence  and  competence,  this  writer  produces  an  effective, 
cohesive  story.  The  writer's  background  knowledge  is  successfully  employed  to 
establish  and  maintain  a setting.  A sense  of  purpose  and  direction  in  the 
writing  is  apparent.  While  the  theme  is  not  unique,  the  piece  is  lively, 
clear,  and  consistent.  It  is  representative  of  a 5 EXCELLENT  in  most 
reporting  categories. 


_ \j\rifrvSA,  OJAi  A\pa  Ahm  vVnXXD 

^ ft  ft 



3Wv Ak&Asi. atv  

. 

“<YftxW>  Qnpy.Tv  "A\pA^.  sft  a\cyva 

&AxV\>  AAftjcWAftvA  .W\  , oss  Wfiv\ 



lAvAj&.AjWx Ai^ Atm,  Aft  sfc\a, 

^\oL  cfc\ftr-^iL  w A AfijftvsA  AfrsAj 

A - atu  j&A)  , 

” AjpA  ftT\ftdSL  ftm  AAflY 

Aiqj  AA  aA\ss  ma 

JsAo.  AaW msss^istd  ■ 

- .JVSfeoteA  Qpsv, 

s\s&£  Aat^A. 

v & /’  AvujRa,  i^k\  cul  .TWoup  ws^ 

cteAo  iL  Affxa  dftcu  iVAcxft  1 fiviAW 

WwV\VVXA\C^  l£>  TO)  &\Sb  -\j3Vlft\  A;  ft  $uA&SL 

■ASLA^Qy  , -gwst  ..  aA^A\  VqXIO  ^gV  . &\Sb 

ftS&SftftfcA,  Q 

* ftxgrha,  okr^y  <ym\,  axkiAj 

vsa  W&.  c\V^  AftVvaft  Afoo>  Ajat.  3&ftA\sri  AW, 


Content 


The  events  and  actions  in  this 
story  are  feasible  within  the 
setting  created  by  the 
writer.  Initially,  as  the 
characters  attempt  to 
establish  their  location,  the 
writer  uses  dialogue  to  engage 
the  reader's  attention  and  to 
provide  details  about  the 
characters'  names,  ages,  and 
relationship  to  one  another. 
Once  the  pioneer  setting  is 
established,  details  such  as 
prices  and  descriptions  of 
clothing  maintain  the  story's 
atmosphere.  Two  small  details 
are  incongruous  within  the 
historical  context:  the 

"cashier"  anticipates  a "lunch 
break."  Having  the  sheriff 
place  the  children  for 
adoption  adds  further 
believable  detail  and  extends 
the  action.  The  children's 
feelings  about  their  situation 
and  the  clothing  they  wear  are 
in  keeping  with  their 
individual  personalities  and 
assist  the  development  of  the 
story. 
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Development 


i^Tv^Ki\vr\, 

^s\  d-  'P* 

it\a\  _&ks\L  io  si  «\&ox  x&^kux\ojr\L , isxV 
y&kL  Vst  \^d,^Tvx^  o\tk.\bd  &a.  ^s\xJ 

_qhk&  -Wrv  xV.^  ^W-  — 

" vyvfes  M^ir|1  k si&aA*  ^ A, 

u okt  Ayx  c^\  _.Wj^^ 

■VvM^/vk),  q^vsmA  1AA  A -:-^m  E&s&fo  vft\._ 

CgyvMSL  \Wiri^  Wit  wM  ,W  Vc\v3L  V&lSX  OSS 

yAvd \ ^ , Mia  An  ,Vh£ . Imv  .gxev  <W\tA 

Wt  m\£>\  ^ss^y  ^ foSb^Agta  sM  Ax,  .imu 

m\^£V\  qaa,^  J^JxM  ^o  vm^,  qAqa  <^a 

5 3’^  -MV  aAw^  ^ cco  d\c^uo^, 

*cyvskj  ss^  ^'o  ^p^\<  ^ 

ivvy^V  liW^  I'A  \ux.  o^ii  <t^ia, 

oASycVo,.''  C\WlV ^ccav,  X]AJ^lr\vrx,d  A A^a  ^0  C^i^vA 

\Ws . ^ c\Tvd  AWVg^.  Atfco  k r\Vv\^\Tvr^  W\  A Qtv^icy  W 

_W\^A&£>  jfr\Sb  o.  g^\y^v . c/aa^.  o&  ^ Cmdn,4il\  > 

V^vSiy  .V\pA  VlCWX.  Afc  C&y  \fr\P 

4^'vo^;  --.^CiL.  QkKL.  C>  3f,SA£&£  A^&\ 

\xA  kXiyL agxsva  , j^-y\  U 

._W^,  MW.  &\E\£G  ,M  ^ 

AjOTn  Aky  cfc>a5k> , ^Vc.  cWWoax  Vx^cm  Air  ^sA 
XXv^  c^~  emdma^  ^.cv^<sl  >Wy  ^v  <^Ar 

\vxxy  dM\Tv.Q|L  sfr\,N&Q  ^V0TV  <AA&rWx. 


kt  m\v^  \N^  eVv^,^  y\Q\^  ^vdo  jbjok 

Upx  Kq  cVAW\  Q,\k  _ HiV,  \V\rvL  V&M  cM  -W- 

pWaxc^A  wWpc\  A\pa  t^L'  AAirircU)  .,  W xvt^au^A  ,\Wn  , 
^0,,VSj\  v^oi^  Vkl  ^.vvjl^  W,  ^jcaVVdxA 

..-  ic^-^gs^L.  sfe  ,q^sl 
^r\d^^  a^L  <tcWd 


A natural  flow  and  sequence  of 
events  create  a distinct  sense 
of  cohesion  in  this  piece. 
Reasons  are  provided  for  story 
events  and  actions.  When  Mike 
is  confused,  Joan  attempts  to 
explain  what  has  happened. 

When  "nowhere"  takes  "the  form 
of  a little  clearing," 
expectations  are  created  for 
the  reader  and  the  action 
continues.  The  writer  uses  the 
retelling  of  the  children's 
story  as  a unifying  thread: 
"After  Joan  explained  it  for  a 
second  time."  Phrases  such  as 
"As  they  walked"  and  "When  they 
reached"  are  frequently  used  to 
provide  continuity.  The  writer 
also  uses  dialogue  effectively 
to  continue  the  action  and  to 
reveal  details  about  the 
characters  and  the  setting. 
Throughout  the  story,  Joan  is 
portrayed  as  younger  and  less 
experienced.  Mike  maintains 
his  "English  whiz"  qualities 
and  his  leadership  role.  His 
embarrassment  about  forgetting 
that  food  costs  would  be  lower 
in  "the  Pioneer  era"  and  his 
interruption  to  correct  Joan's 
mistakes  assist  the  reader  in 
visualizing  the  scenes.  As 
well,  the  dialogue  is 
conversational  in  tone  and  is 
in  keeping  with  the  setting 
established:  "Well,  sir"  and 

"Well,  my  friends."  An  attempt 
is  made  to  create  suspense 
through  reference  to  a "strange 
time  reversal."  The  ending. 
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Vox,  kv’L  cvixav  ^\t\l  \&\n\ 

V)W  .V^u . ^.acVvoA^vK  3^Ss&sii  kt 

MA  Akx  <$j?Ms  ^ oAViuaqa^^  kdvavftri  A^i 

qj\A  c\\ic\  cn  \wv^  c^vtik  Avk\K\^y  Isk^ 

^AA  ^Wxo,  kk  WmhcM  a^aL  W^l 

,vjAAsr\  Ac\Ak  ooomd  os\.  c\  ^n,\ant^  > 

•\v\  vidysA  t cmmA  oL  Aim^,  ooxrk 

A, -A  M-OxL  \^V  cm  A\mcv  - . Qs^^g^v 

Cyxr>  on\cv\?r\  XmixA!^  \V\rAruQV\Viy  . Av\Vr,  kt\  A/Vv£ya 

ok>  yv\t^(l  /Iktei  Ava^  A,  Xm  

qAaML  \\VA  kb^gklNA^  At\X!-\  XfAd  e/Aip^  . 

ck^  cAasL  oV-Wn  foxi.  tos  kn  ^^Aoa 

^Ask&o c^  ^\rvkoa^  to  A&oi-x  -A°^ — 

Axfeb . A\~Xvt  IyXaL  A5^kl  kxk  ^JQy/vno,  \ss^l,  QJV^d 
OV^Vi^ksX^  ^S5ASVj>  <AA  XXX&  AiOC^toxk->  cj^ 

Ocvsa  AVaAq,  .j&VC^^  Wf%\  ^ k\  kvSb  ok\  oM 

kflS  Mvto  As\X  \vAjsL  . iWy  AvXko.  kiXjr^\. 

<majc\  j\ax  AvEma . A aAs^  kAn  /vp^  ,tNfi\^x 

A'^A^^OvTl’  'SOsX:\  iVTV£^  OORj\  > c\  Qi  v^uAcki)! , 

AaA  'AAAlBa  AitA 

,(  A-Oq^Sl  Ky  AWik^)  V 

" ^vA'ucua  a " cV^£sl  (AJ&Sid . 

AVvV-A)^  Aaa  Aaece  cAai%lA  ax  ^ j^mVVx  mt 

AaAjX,  AXV^VyAjfl^  __j\&n  k^m._  cv^A  _a^L_wa^( 
Qrvd  Aixn  A .ycferk  A&gk  <^X&  <^Ojy\^;c\  v\Ap4  >i<5^UO  . 

vlvxxo  Qc\A  k Av&o  e cWv\t\  J A>Aj 

J,vfiXkA  te  Xvvio  AX  0K^.^  C^CUfoUv^ 

AkdrC  L . 


while  somewhat  predictable,  is 
appropriate  and  conveys  a 
sense  of  closure.  The  summary 
comment,  in  the  form  of  a 
question  followed  by  a short, 
effective  concluding  sentence, 
invites  speculation  on  the 
reader's  part. 

Sentence  Structure 

The  writer  constructs 
sentences  that  are  clear, 
varied,  and  effective.  Short, 
simple  sentences  such  as  "But 
there  was  no  answer."  and  "He 
certainly  didn't."  are 
skillfully  employed.  An 
occasional  lengthy,  complex 
sentence  is  also  used 
effectively;  for  example, 
"Fortunately  everyone  believed 
it,  and  after  a brief  private 
interview,  with  the  adults, 
the  kids  thanked  Bob,  then 
went  home  with  their  'second 
set  of  parents ' . " 

Subordination  is  used 
occasionally  to  establish 
sequence:  "After  Joan 

explained  it  for  the  second 
time."  Some  sentences  begin 
with  phrases;  for  example,  "In 
school"  or  "Filled  with  joy." 
The  sentences  that  contain 
lines  of  dialogue  vary  in 
construction  and  length.  The 
occasional  use  of  questions  in 
dialogue  and  in  the  narration 
adds  interest  to  the  piece. 

Vocabulary 

Specific  words  and  expressions 
have  been  selected  by  the 
writer  to  establish  details 
about  the  setting:  "strange 

time  reversal,"  "parasol,"  and 
"knickers."  The  writer  also 
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gains  attention  with  the  use 
of  such  words  and  phrases  as 
"duo,"  "private  interview," 
and  "'second  set  of 
parents'."  Vivid  images  are 
created  by  such  expressions  as 
"getting  strange  stares"  and 
"an  exact  duplicate." 

Specific  verbs  such  as 
"blurted"  and  "repeated"  add 
precision  and  interest  to  the 
writing.  The  writer  displays 
an  awareness  of  how  choice  of 
words  can  be  used  effectively 
when  Joan's  expression 
"knocked-you  out"  is  corrected 
by  Mike  and  changed  to  the 
more  sophisticated 
"unconscious . " 

Conventions 


The  errors  in  this  writing 
sample  are  infrequent  and  do 
not  interfere  with  the  clarity 
of  the  piece.  Generally,  this 
writer  exhibits  good  control 
of  the  conventions  of 
language,  particularly  given 
a test  situation  with  time 
restraints.  Dialogue,  for  the 
most  part,  is  correctly 
paragraphed  and  punctuated. 
Commas  are  used  accurately  in 
a variety  of  circumstances. 

In  some  instances,  the 
grammatical  construction  is 
incorrect:  "ordered  he  and 
Joan"  and  "let  my  sister  and  I 
explain."  An  occasional  word 
is  missing.  Spelling  errors 
are  rare;  for  example, 
"self-concious"  is  misspelled, 
yet  "unconscious"  is  spelled 
correctly. 


IDEAS /PLANNING  AND  DRAFTING 


Comments 


A\Cy(}  Qjjnu,  secv  \oj\rt 

Q&KtfTva  QX>  \y  5Kb  Wh  (A^^-Viy  c^Aj  5Wxva 

an  ^olAKa 

do  W\&  jyv.  &\xsv\ 
ova.  Wb  c^s  vS^a  cv 

co  aKsLK  q ommAvc^ M ^sSv&cL  ^Kb  cK^rvop 

OJ^Vv 

- iw  ^ <\p  ^ v^'  ^ w 

" c^  ^ a (xvdjdcA  :Ksu$AA\cy  ,cxn  q/x/xc^j  dxu^A&<Asb 

<$x  coax  cx^xxxo 

- dadjdo  vfe  5ajjA£  K wd  Avsc^  ^ ^ \*yL 

^ cxTsnan^^xx  ^ KKa  AJrva,  Wi  Kxdb  K AK&a  55w  sag 
' ^303tv  , JKi_rv  , K Axy  o A*Aa  CUCC^YViCy  ^ 

■q\  <^CXvWmo  . 

' cW  OXJ^bCVVao  XjTA  !&Af  £5v  Q>A\A  ^SMJ^b 

' twK  a^K  5^v  _W\ 

~ c^\$3rc\  cbcrrv&o  te  dKfcb  q A>?jd  Ajb  A\mt\  A\Sb  ajad 

orv\^  di^cvm\sj^cy 


The  writer  uses  the 
IDEAS /PLANNING  page  to  list 
potential  story  events 
sequentially  yet  does  not 
write  a draft.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the 
events  listed  do  not  all 
appear  in  the  story.  Indeed, 
the  revised  work  differs 
markedly  from  the  plan.  Some 
ideas  are  discarded,  some 
appear  in  an  altered  sequence, 
and  others  are  not  retained  in 
their  entirety.  It  is 
possible  to  speculate  as  to 
how  the  writer  uses  planning 
to  arrive  at  the  completed 
work.  Obviously,  planning 
helps  the  writer  to  create  a 
context  that  incorporates  a 
time  change  and  a forest 
setting.  It  also  helps  the 
writer  find  a direction  for 
the  piece.  A duplicate  can  is 
kicked  to  return  the 
characters  to  their  own  time, 
and  Mike's  mom  comes  to  his 
bed  to  tell  him  he  was  only 
dreaming.  Once  the  context 
and  direction  are  established 
in  the  writer's  mind,  details 
that  embellish  and  develop 
this  skeletal  form  are  added 
as  the  text  is  created.  As 
the  details  are  added,  the 
plot  takes  shape  in  the 
writer's  mind,  and  the  writer 
allows  the  new  story  to 
evolve.  The  planning  is 
useful  as  it  gets  ideas 
flowing,  but  the  writer  does 
not  feel  compelled  to  stay 
with  the  original  plan.  This 
writer's  remarkable  control  of 
convention  is  apparent  in  the 
quality  of  writing.  The 
revised  work  is  the  writer's 
only  draft  and  is  almost  error 
free . 
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Student  Sample  B 


General  Comments 

In  this  piece,  the  writer  creates  believable  characters  who  behave  in  a 
consistent  manner.  The  story  events  are  logically  connected  and  clearly 
explained.  They  lead  to  a convincing  moral  consequence.  The  writing  is 
competent,  energetic,  and  interesting.  It  is  representative  of  4 PROFICIENT 
in  most  reporting  categories. 


tVie^  uereio  a sfrarge  lard. 
tvteryVhing  seemed  old  fashioned 
Tux  Kids  U£k I ted  Up  10  them. 

0 ne  qP  the,  chi  Id r en t a Qv'r  I ^SpoKe . 

'*  Excuse  me  , (but-  uhot-  are 
i-^ii  \r  narnefi  ? " hhe.  smoolhfyl  hpjr 

'1  Um.JI-  mi^  name  \&  Joan.  Knd 

iWs  rni^  brother  hAiKe.  Do 

tpu  happen  io  Kro-o  \n  LOhch- direct ion 
1.33 12>3  Sh-eerV  is  ? V-fe  (ire.  lost.'1 

The  oto --fashioned  children  looked 

pAgi^led  .They  u>alfred  dPP. 

Meanu)hi\e,  Hike  loos inspecting 

a u)hrte  floioer  J3-_o?os  aery 

L Lgt  me^etr.  -Woe  ‘rVoLoef  [" 


Joan  cried 


X" 


u Pd  mu. Hite  onsooered  . Iv 

fcurd  J. " 3 

" fine  Then  ph  ? looKl  Hereis 

-Vhat  mn/11  She. .packed  itu.fi. 

Mite  grabbed  it  her 


Content 


The  writer  immediately 
attempts  to  establish  a 
setting  with  the  first  two 
sentences.  Detail,  embedded 
in  dialogue,  adds  to  the 
old-fashioned  setting  and 
creates  an  interesting  image 
for  the  reader:  "She  smoothed 

her  brown  dress  with  ruffles 
and  buttons."  The  characters 
are  portrayed  as  argumentative 
and  self-centred,  and  within 
this  context  their  behavior 
throughout  is  consistent. 

Each  wants  what  the  other 
has.  Dialogue  is  used  to  show 
rather  than  to  tell  the  reader 
that  the  children  quarrel  over 
such  small  things  as  a 
flower.  Another  example  of 
showing  is  found  in  the 
sentence:  "The  children 

looked  pale."  Their  fear  is 
implied.  Wishes  the  children 
make  are  in  keeping  with  their 
ages  and  their  interests. 

Mike  wants  a dog  and  money. 
Joan  wishes  for  "Esprit" 
clothing.  The  expressions 
they  use  in  conversation  with 
each  other  are  also 
appropriate  and  effective: 
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11 -X  <A_vs\n  Here  a+JaQme^iie< 

SQwd  - s|_JJ 

Suddenly  ^bfc^amaHhifrg  mist 

np»ne^rprt . Arinin  4\r>ey  u±££g  'SiUTOU nd<Sa 

by  id  0 and  Mhen  -fne,  JtcQ  cleaned , 
dheu  -round  -themseioes  in  tront 

pr^fhp-i  r house. 

n HhnrA  i This  mn  is,  mcxQ  ic  ( 

tr\^  Q>€.»..x*  M\\*£.  ^Qldl.vxT“ 


c\qq  par i 4on^  of 


ixnnp.u'-'Thece.  HOS  4hrvV  Teg  ■ 
And  f in  hi  bpfbfp.  ~Hne,'ir  eggs,  . 

a dog  appeared  dtlonQ  h Tb 

1 ,000,000.00$. 

" H\  pjaH-l  He  qfilliyl . Me  mn  uish. 

4br  ani_|-tnnQ  u)e  loantl  Arv1X-|hif\k 
X kmuo  tAhq  coe  coere  in~Hna.v- 

ioas  HHnKing  of  nhob  it  LPCMld 
bp  KKe.  it  tAe  lived  mu  bonk 
m 4ime/" . 


w 


Let  rnetrg  Said 


ths  can  in  heroin  hand?  X 

uishfor...Q  NardTObe  entirelu 

fnade  up  oF  '<gspnf  clolh es  .1 " 

The  g^ryy  thi  nq  happened , this 

-Hme,  a form  appeared  .JIT  lonKad 
syt  of.  like  a aucsu. The  children 


looked  pale.  Tb^re  loos  coeirH 

musi'c-Th 


'£  fdrnn__5enao  40  ^peok 


a 


" ^ .am  tiar-bodos  X1  He  began, 
ha oe  come  ' 


a re  oertj  seiTvsh  Thu  onk 


m don 


unot  tWngs-fcr  ourself  qi 
pore  obout  an  uone  else,  /Toto 

1 1 ‘ X Hill 


T 


PQS  ■ 


"No  way,"  "Whoa!,"  and  "All 
right!"  Attempts  are  made  to 
create  mood:  "Suddenly,  the 

same  white  mist  appeared." 
Harbados'  speech  is  distinct 
in  tone,  appropriately 
creating  further  evidence  of 
the  magical  powers  of  the  can. 

Development 

A sense  of  sequence  is 
achieved  in  the  writing  as  one 
event  leads  logically  to 
another.  The  writer  uses 
reflective  comments  such  as 
"And  I think  I know  why,"  to 
explain  what  caused  the 
initial  story  event  and  to 
assist  the  development  of 
ideas.  As  well,  the 
reappearance  of  the  white  mist 
helps  to  create  unity  and  a 
little  suspense  in  the  piece. 
The  use  of  words 
like  "Meanwhile"  and  "Again" 
assist  the  flow  of  the 
writing.  The  ending  is 
effective  and  appropriate. 

The  children  are  turned  into 
pigs.  There  is  a sense  of 
finality  in  "But  it  was  too 
late.  The  last  thing  they 
heard."  The  development  is 
unique  in  that  the  characters 
are  returned  to  their  original 
setting  in  the  middle  of  the 
story,  and  their  behavior  in 
that  setting  leads  to 
punishment  for  selfishness  at 
the  end  of  the  story. 

Sentence  Structure 


The  construction  of  sentences 
in  this  writing  is  generally 
controlled.  Short  sentences 
are  frequently  used  in 
dialogue  and  in  narration: 

"We  are  lost."  and 
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" N)o  no1 " Qsllad  Mifce-  l'Pfe»3s'. 

>3uV  il  loqs  4qq  \crte . 

'The last  thing 4heu  heard 

before  durried  'irrf  o pigs 

axis  : 

Voa  .should  tapxfgft  -HKOfeseeP 

so  seL^isH  ' 


-Hneq  (Qgrg  J.jtsl-iuto 
Q -Rxcm, 

Vocabulary 

The  writer  frequently  uses 
specific  words  and  expressions 
to  create  images  and  provide 
details.  Words  like  "puzzled" 
and  "inspecting"  are 
accurately  and  effectively 
used.  Expressions  such  as 
"right  before  their  eyes"  and 
"a  wardrobe  entirely  made  up 
of  'Esprit'  clothes"  serve  to 
create  mental  pictures  for  the 
reader. 

Conventions 

The  consistent  use  of  correct 
conventions  enhances  the 
quality  of  the  piece.  The 
writer  experiments 
successfully  with  punctuation, 
including  ellipses  and  a 
colon.  In  the  final 
paragraph,  correct  indentation 
follows  the  use  of  the  colon. 
Exclamation  marks  are 
frequently  employed.  This 
type  of  overuse  often  occurs 
when  students  experiment  with 
a new  feature  in  writing. 
Errors  in  spelling, 
capitalization,  and  grammar 
are  almost  non-existent. 


And  suddenly 
uql piQS_  on 


"There  was  that  fog."  A 
series  of  short  sentences  is 
used  to  create  mood  when  the 
gypsy  appears  in  the  fog. 
Longer  sentences  are  used 
occasionally  to  combine 
ideas:  "Again  they  were 

surrounded  by  it,  and  when  the 
fog  cleared,  they  found 
themselves  in  front  of  their 
house."  The  fragment  "Ugly, 
selfish  pigs."  is  used 
effectively  for  emphasis. 
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IDEAS /PLANNING  AND  DRAFTING 


Comments 


too  <oere  '<o  SV^orge  land  iaeryfn.ng 

Se€t>>ed  <0\b  fosh'onea.  5on-\o  ^|<5|c,  utooU1' 

4 1 r aof-  wai/ta  “P  -to  -hAe^  There  uas 

o opr  ^ O'  oress  C0'4\  \o\s  0r  txrH©o  X 
And  a bo^  m+n  oueraIVs  and  a checkered 

dVuTi  . 

" Excuse  jne^toect  Uhatace  i^ja  namd "ASKCd 

■+ne  91  ri 

" Uh , urn  M-  rnv^  name  >s  Jo  an . And  -thus 
\5  W->y  Drogher  I'Ake  Do  epu  happen 

to  knouJ  cjpere  Q364  '%2>s\  \s~1^ 
oee  losv- 

Th?  dd- fashioned  ahhdrer,  looKed  puzzled 

" Huh?  " They  6oJd  ot  the  sg. me  me. 

''  X ciuess>  0(4  then  he  haveho  be  aoioq  - 
X^e.'^aid  M°Ke.  3 

11  ^Qdh.  'bye"  echoed  XT'ocm  , 


The  writer  ignores  the 
IDEAS /PLANNING  page  and 
launches  into  a draft  of  the 
story.  In  this  draft,  the 
sequence  of  events  unfolds 
much  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
revised  work.  What  differs, 
however,  are  several  details 
that  add  interest  and  life  to 
the  completed  piece.  For 
example,  the  argumentative 
relationship  between  Mike  and 
Joan  is  added  to  develop  their 
characters.  Money  is  added  to 
Mike's  wish  to  emphasize  his 
greed.  Some  details  are 
omitted  from  the  revised 
work.  Occasionally,  dialogue 
is  reduced  in  order  to  tighten 
the  passage.  This  writer 
displays  considerable 
awareness  of  the  function  of 
revision. 


Thevi  waWed  anoj 

uC706ix  / ihctj  ar<^  toevfcU  Scud  ooar>. 
" ^ecX  .Ihecj  proto—11 

'*  rfeo>,  loot! 11  'there's  that  cox\/ 


beH-eto  Keep  if  Just  Vo  ccxSe  6Je 

need  4 \otev-  on.  11  H^e  said,  p'ckipq 
up  the  can  pevces.  "X  o-i'sh  we  cuece 
cd  lw . " 

duddenlM  tVi  to  oJb.'te  imst- 

appeofed  flgai^  uoeCe  tourroundal 

mist.,  and  u^tieo  dbe  fc^cleatedi 
c\p  ,4pei^  4am vp|  thieYwsdoes  \a  front' 
at  Vmo  bouse.  And  the  cava  o-US  ah 

(a  One  peice.  aophcu 
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"Whoa 'This  ax'O  \s  macuc 1 L£t me 
Se-e.-  Um..X  v/i&h  far  a.-.doo^V'  UleVad, 
lAWc.  He  hod  aiuxxps  loaa-ledfa  pappy- 
Arid  Vhere  ceas  fhe  mlsf 

agaitv  Uhen  oA\  loos  clear,  fbeu  /ccked 
aroyr\d v And  -Vherc  mas  a dog] 

A\  ricfaf  \ We.  can  W'Sh  for  anything 
a>e  Loaah/  And  X WYTnkX  knOLo  60^4 

he  m rre  1 r\  4-Yvh  old-  fashioned  p lacr . 

because  "X  (das  4h\r>h\'r»q,  abou+  aohod- 
i+  uxxkd  be  like  \f  oue.  Uoed  ojoju 
basis  i'n  ii'me("  J 

u kef  me,  fry  - Sold  Soan.  She  fooK 
fane-  coA  ir\  her  c<pp  hands. 


X O'Sh-fcrCX...  She  beapn.  A aoaifobe 
Of  fsprH  claVnes  The  sdW.  thing 
happened  . £>u+  -WYi-S  4irn.fa  a fara-r 
appeared  • XV- looked  ‘ookhof  /Ike  a 

qypso,. Thera  mas  4h.s  coeird  music. 
The  form  began  -to  SpeaT  . 

"X  am  Har6oras.X  haoe  come 
because  cpa  are  (Jerj  selfish. 

Sou  only  (panf  VWngs  for 
hpursel-F.I-f  opu,  had  sashed  for 
no  more  eoif,  you  would  not- 
Vx>oe,  (proken  4he  rules  of  fhe 
iprsh  ing  . can . NtouJ  you,  mush 
be  purl  shad . X (pilr-farn  you 
info  pigs.  Selfish  pi'ae.ualM  pinsc 
" Ao^  " felled  Hike.  " pi  ease  fa' 

'S>u+  if  was  4o  lafe  . The  last- 
tVilng  they  heard  b-eXore,  -HreM 
burned  Info  p/gs  tooX  ■-  • 

Won  should  hsv£R  h£  so  elfish  l 


And  Suddenly  4-hep  Were  gush  dwo 
uy\y  pigs  oo  a,  farm. 
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Student  Sample  C 


General  Comments 

This  writer  completes  the  story  adequately  and  with  some  degree  of  proficiency 
but  does  not  manage  to  go  beyond  the  conventional  and  predictable.  It  is 
representative  of  3 SATISFACTORY  in  most  reporting  categories. 


'JnLh 


(Y 

"1  'hid 


'fcccjLsl  J’Xsrur 


-CUbOCO'/Lof  > uCJjjuJhlA 


Juipj^ybLeJ. 

JxLcp  rtS-Jus  ruy  jJeJJs'.,  s) 

Oj-Msi  ct<A£j)l 

JMbJ JpcJ 

yl\^/fjp  ^oj~W  vJ  is*  ()~0<X^ri  W\JhJbO/rl 


XC^tLA. 


'J-  cAtnn  'jj~  A cmi  JLl  •>>/ 


a/  , "AA,  jULfZ>£uteJ 


tifjxsu  -dcm  J-  ^^rcJUk  tlotjA  ik^  Jl/yod  Jgj. 

.-urkjjjjy,  Th^yide 

-IQ  k':.. 


JLsJM-  UaM. 


MaxPiIqil,  ^crnu. 


<m , IjuJi  rnjrthsr^cj  J^nhibJ  -^uymulic^ 

j<r  yri-uJ^y)  V'jyzLpJ'  jtla. J)jrc^ rJ.  ^)J~oy  Jhe^f 

jJ'-jjyr\ jJaSZy Jubu,A.r  JhLuq  JbrsUJtfL + JI~CaJ  stur^pyi 


Asn  jJ*  GJjy  dUg  -cutset  idrrcnh 

Xt±  <JduJd>  -jAsjd 

JruJpp.  ^ QJkuJ  . 'tcrUA-jjj^  dthl  J^n-uAJi , A^€ 

Axmw  jUtojuJj^  crcd  -jyj-  Ao&d,  /^e  ^Uuy^jLcl 
JUpsy-uplJU. T7V-7  <AAz  ^rlfra^!  , JL 

uLL& -cJsrrTl , \2/i  . u 1 U^r^tbuJb.  * 


^ !*4S)L 


2 0. -Z 

MSXXi~p~)  AX  ^pJbcluSVL  sTs^  '2bjjuyn 


7 dhz  AsM_ 


’aA£. 


Content 


In  the  initial  paragraph,  the 
writer  creates  a context  in 
which  "everything  had  changed" 
and  the  characters  are  lost 
and  disoriented:  "Mike  walked 

around  in  circles  woundering 
what  happened."  Contrast  is 
achieved  with  Joan  "just 
standing  there."  The  events 
that  follow  are  believable.  A 
problem  is  set  up  and  resolved 
in  the  context  of  the 
characters'  continuing  state 
of  disorientation. 
Investigation  of  an  empty 
house  produces  tears  in  Joan 
and  anger  in  Mike.  Another 
can  is  kicked  and  everything 
returns  to  normal.  The 
setting  is  described  in 
general  terms:  "the  windows 

and  doors  were  boarded  up." 

The  "picture  of  Queen 
Elizibeth  the  third"  implies  a 
shift  in  time  to  the  future. 
The  characters'  feelings  are 
frequently  mentioned. 

Initially  Mike  is  confused 
while  Joan  is  brave.  Later 
Joan  cries  and  Mike  is 
confident.  However,  his 
frustration  leads  to  anger. 
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Development 


1 


J __(Jc/"Gyrj  "COsyri.fi  Usr\. 

__  d& 

.. . cCtJ^L.  jil 


^>>z^y~yrt  -O^yisJ 

Q(\j  /J . i -l  Q<f>  lM_sdbyrU~J  \ ■ 

fi]  J'-C  .fiLiXS-Cy  ,U A O-tUfif  J^crtohfil 

xJjy-Uyr > suyzxd  .s/zuJzis*^ 

»//ki  ^ /S)L  J '^ZxMjZ  JxuJjjls-J  vCX. 

■OCCQ  ) ^oUy  J-CrsJLrJ  <s-t)  J'UL  ^O-caAtJ  J^XL^c/A^g  srj' 

J'CU\  

~ot  sl~ufii  jjvz  s^2s?x^n^J  t J/hssJ 

/'r^J^jj~^rs^srTri(i  Ou)  <f+e/~cnyn-  ‘fij'Juin  J/& 


yy,  l; y_L.x  l*la±4 vM>vr  U6 • rrr  .r..<^r  / UJ^ 

/>rl AfiJ  st$juiy?jzd  fikLe  cSlQsin  j2^cJ±  ^U-^lsL<?_. 

^_^A. "/crttsnd  MxiLy 

~isCr <^snd  ^4x4^  ) -tl-C^y 


The  story  events  follow  one 
another  in  a general 
sequence.  Attempts  are  made 
to  provide  continuity.  For 
instance,  Joan  suggests:  "Why 

don't  we  walk  down  the  road 
for  a while?  Maybe  we  will 
reconize  something."  This 
creates  expectations  for  the 
reader  and  continues  the 
action.  "Then"  is  used 
consistently  to  make  the 
transition  from  one  event  to 
another.  Suspense  is 
attempted  through  the 
withholding  of  information. 
Initially  nothing  is  familiar 
except  the  road;  then  Mike  and 
Joan  see  their  house,  but  it 
is  boarded  up.  The  series  of 
actions  at  the  boarded-up 
house  may  be  seen  as  an 
attempt  to  create  suspense. 
Some  effort  is  made  to  include 
details  about  characters' 
feelings.  They  speak 
"squeakily"  or  "bravely." 

Mike  offers  a comforting 
remark  "with  confidence."  The 
ending  achieves  a sense  of 
closure  but  is  quite 
predictable . 

Sentence  Structure 


All  of  the  sentences  in  this 
piece  of  writing  are 
complete.  Many  sentences  are 
short  and  simple.  In  the 
sequence  about  the  boarded-up 
house,  the  brevity  of 
construction  is  effective. 
There  are  a few  attempts  to 
include  lengthier  sentences 
that  combine  two  or  more 
ideas:  "When  the  mist  cleared 

the  two  ran  back  to  the  house 
and  found  that  they  were  back 
to  the  same  time  and  day  of 
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when  they  left."  Attempts  are 
occasionally  made  to  vary 
sentence  beginnings:  "Slowly 

Mike  opened  the  door." 

Vocabulary 

For  the  most  part,  the  words 
and  expressions  used  are 
general  and  ordinary.  In  a 
few  instances,  specific  words 
are  used  in  an  attempt  to 
create  images.  The  boarded-up 
house  contains  "a  picture  of 
Queen  Elizibeth  the  third." 

The  writer  uses  language 
reminiscent  of  natural  speech 
in  the  sentence,  "I  don't  have 
the  slightest  idea."  Also, 
"replied"  is  used  as  a synonym 
for  said.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  create  interest  with  the 
inclusion  of  adverbs  such  as 
"squeakily"  and  "bravely." 

All  words  are  used  accurately. 

Conventions 


This  writer  exhibits  control 
in  the  areas  of  capitalization 
and  punctuation.  Errors  in 
spelling  occur  in  a few 
instances  where  the  writer 
appears  to  be  taking  risks 
with  vocabulary.  Examples 
include  "woundering"  and 
"frimiliar."  Otherwise,  the 
spelling  is  generally 
correct.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  "reconize"  is 
spelled  correctly  in  the 
draft.  A few  awkward  phrases 
are  included:  "nothing  looked 

frimiliar  to  neither 


of  them"  and  "the  same  time 
and  day  of  when."  The  tense 
is  consistent  and  errors  do 
not  interfere  with  the  clarity 
of  the  communication. 


IDEAS /PLANNING  AND  DRAFTING 


Comments 


JcWec/er£  I ^cton  Pro 

■d&CVn  / to' 

^ I -ajd  JUSk 

3o-  cthusi 


■hnci.'O  0 

fi**0* J 

Me  trjen  m 

uko 


I % ■ }.  e.  cx.noL  Jcpcxn  rvr/i'c.eci  ho  uj>  -eu  er^  /A>?0 
C/t^n^  eel , filing  k CkiTOUCicL  ‘V*  ujo^rxJ-on. 

cjKa-f  Ac xppe'ned,‘ Jo<M.n  sYcxnd«VT0  -fP mot  j 


nOUjv'o 


0 oj  Pck  pjO-e,  n 

\'n  c/rcJ^S  Ae 


^'  ke  ept  -fr-ecyof 
Sc!  eloign 


^(kr^c,  _ 

'Wh^re  oft  uje.  n;k*.l"3cacs  c^skecl- 

"l  olooV  Asue  “Me  s/aAtsf  I itk^^Pyke.  r^l.ecl  s&wbu 
OL  Jrt't  uJft  ya/r  Joux^  ^e  road  £*-  o.cjU^<^( 

tje  ^ ^,  /Z  recc>3  n'*2c  5orne^h<s.'  QcwcJ  brauc^y 

* 0 A jr 


The  writer  uses  the 
IDEAS /PLANNING  page  to  attend 
to  story  elements.  The 
problem  is  established  and  a 
potential  ending  is  noted  yet 
not  used.  The  draft  and 
revised  work  are  very 
similar.  Printing  in  the 
draft  becomes  neater 
handwriting  in  the  revised 
work.  Essentially,  the  writer 
proofreads  the  draft  and 
subsequently  adds  appropriate 
word  endings  and  a few  correct 
spellings  to  the  revised 
piece.  In  a few  instances, 
letters  or  punctuation  marks 
are  written  over  in  the 
original  draft  in  order  to 
correct  punctuation,  spelling, 
or  capitalization  of  proper 
nouns.  This  writer  is  aware 
of  proofreading  but  does  not 
understand  revision  yet. 
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'/Aey  t ^e^lk^cl  or)^^  looked  ^>  ne.cf£.e.r 

ihc^^c<z^zt/jL-~^LG-^Jt.  yJuiy  K<id  °y^-vn#-dhu\ 

~J^C><*^JL>J  di-^  ^Y\C  -<Wi  t^_A_  d*sl*C*y 

•T^w'c/3^  ^e^2j 

^d-^d  ddu.. 

-k^VL  J J sis^vd  &e.  J^TUUL,  % ya 

^ y ^ J4. 

^ yJTV^  ^ 

Ot/^z  Ij^e^/-V4^, 


^Ocjl^j^ 

id  VSLyd 

*jfc 


-AJL  ^,'^AlvU. 


V-  ^/Jnf 

^n,  Js  / ^ dt,  ^u^cLjUy^- 

‘ <>dL,  Jdo-Lid.  ^yuKj^cl  stfu^.  y&sd. m 


'^J-dtL 


'^e 


<^Lr^c/  L^^&-yyx,  !dX^r^o/  -ci&i.  /H~ 


yj iur&-  d^fd^d  LoUdt  >Cr^  Jk^  chcrtU^SL 

C^^>t-c^v  d^\j^  (dLoidcJl  <^X^-dX^jy\J  -wdT 

^ d ke^t  'hyMvu  JtidlJld  ■**-  <OlA^  -<-4-  J-^d. 

■^£-  <<-dy±A&cl  ^^CuA £>  ^CJLsr^JLTl  K 

d)J-~JL^y  ^Cu~y^i  d<y  -Jed  dkji^  sCf/l&u-nd)  Jbcd  dtd 

/ndd  ^ ■<^ 


-^6.  Z^Xcr 

t-A/bss  <^dAd-C/tds 


^O-  cOa^  'id^CA^AJL'  s£*-^v<y(  -*jb<^dC 
C^ic  <-Axx^n^,  ydtdyyj^  t*0c^V<z/  <iy 
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Student  Sample  D 


General  Comments 

This  writer  tries  to  create  a piece  that  will  complete  the  assignment,  but  the 
story  presented  is  less  than  satisfactory.  The  series  of  events  is  plausible, 
but  no  clear  story  line  emerges.  Competence  and  control  are  not  complete. 

This  writing  is  representative  of  2 LIMITED  in  most  reporting  categories. 


— tT  -S'! — 

_ L^SS-'f^-C  . Ic/ £ 

'0^4u4 ^c- ? 4C 


4 


dtfjjL  ^ ^ U 3 _^a -Q-^^  44^c^^c4~'  ~^fiL 

, 4Lsr4  -cLr-t'  '^•^(^4^x4 

-y^rr-CL, 


(j{yy^/L- 44-CST£^L*S-tX-^~  -CX.- 


~^uJL£jz4.  . ^-trzs-rL.  4a4c_ 

'jx^yi-4'  ^<4  -&*4£ , 

-c4jZ—lsyX'[  ^<rfi 


<r-<-C£. 


^ ^ 75^  fiP^ 


MU*  J^tXJU 


x44?-u4 


Content 


There  are  attempts  made  by  the 
writer  to  set  the  events  of 
the  story  in  time  and  in  a 
locale.  References  are  made 
to  the  year,  "Greens  Food" 
store,  and  a street.  Within 
this  context,  the  characters' 
actions  are  plausible  yet  not 
purposefully  connected  to  each 
other.  Some  details  are 
provided  in  order  to  situate 
the  characters:  "we  terned 

the  corner"  and  "we  walked 
back  down  the  street."  The 
attempt  to  describe  "an  old 
man  with  grey  hair  and  a green 
house"  results  in  an 
incongruous  combination  of 
descriptors.  The  problem 
originates  in  incorrect 
transcription  of  the  draft. 

At  times,  the  writer  assumes 
the  role  of  one  of  the 
characters  and  manages  to 
create  a conversational  tone 
in  the  dialogue. 

Development 

The  story  appears  to  consist 
of  a series  of  unrelated 
events  or  vignettes. 
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'^tc/  «i~y  -JLfa^  ^O-  .^-a^yA  s' 

fa  ^CJLa.  ^.y  iiOlA  i^A  .^t^xfafa 


'Vlug 


^_r>s'~  Aci 

-£^f4  'L.L.^C  .faJ^J^ty  - C*ttL  ’-Ty^fafat^C.  ^jy'K^ 

£t'^  c i a fa.>~^~fai-  -^g^^TTx  -V^-Tru7.  sls-s  S^a?- 

&-Q1  sdb  _ y/z^L^^C  A-£-^-^lL  j ^Tfa^fatfa  ■**- 

6 ^yfaiLfa 
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Details  that  describe  the  car 
and  the  store  fail  to  assist 
the  development  of  characters 
or  their  actions.  The  writer 
attempts  to  document  the 
passage  of  time  with 
expressions  such  as  "for 
about  five  minites,"  "for  a 
wile,"  "cuple  of  hours 
latter,"  and  "After  eatting." 
While  the  story  ending  is 
present,  it  is  abrupt. 


Sentence  Structure 


This  writer  seems  to  possess  a 
basic  sense  of  sentence 
structure  but  lacks  skill  in 
punctuating  sentences 
correctly.  There  is  little 
variation  in  sentence 
construction.  Most  often 
sentences  begin  with  "We"  or 
with  an  adverbial  clause  that 
starts  with  "When."  One  or 
two  fragments  appear  but  these 
may  be  a consequence  of  the 
inaccurate  transcription  of 
the  drafting  work. 


Vocabulary 

Occasionally,  the  writer  uses 
specific  words  or  expressions 
like  "in  a gentle  voise"  and 
"exploshune  of  smoke."  An 
attempt  is  made  to  create  an 
image  with  the  description  of 
the  bottle  that  slips  out  of 
Joan's  hands  and  explodes  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  A few  terms 
and  phrases  stand  out  and  add 
life  to  the  piece:  "runbled" 

and  "all  so  very  cheep." 
Otherwise,  general  words  tend 
to  be  used. 
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Conventions 


Frequent  errors  detract  from 
the  quality  of  the  writing. 
Spelling  mistakes  are 
prevalent.  Compound  words  are 
separated:  "some  thing"  and 

"in  side."  The  writer 
attempts  to  use  quotation 
marks  but  does  not  have  this 
convention  under  control. 

Some  sentences  are  not 
correctly  capitalized  or 
punctuated,  creating  confusion 
for  the  reader.  Additional 
lack  of  clarity  is  caused  by  a 
shift  in  the  writer's  point  of 
view:  "I"  and  "we"  become 

Joan  and  Mike.  The  writer  has 
determined  that  Joan  is  male. 


IDEAS /PLANNING  AND  DRAFTING 


Comments 


S ^ S.  a-  a a.  bo  f f l £ -iJL  ' 

a-  . ydvu^L  /«, 

X^X  . J™ 

,„V 


/?4J 


The  IDEAS /PLANNING  page  is 
used  by  this  writer  to  sketch 
out  a sequence  of  events.  The 
draft  differs  from  the  revised 
work  in  small  but  significant 
ways.  Some  important  details, 
which  are  omitted  on  the 
revised  work,  weaken  the 
piece:  "'till  the  smoke 

cleard,"  "sitting  on  the  front 
porch,"  and  "lets  see  if  we 
can  find  a store."  These 
omissions  are  likely 
transcription  errors.  The 
writer  takes  greater  risks 
with  vocabulary  in  the  draft. 
Unfortunately,  words  like 
"sudenly,"  " redickusly , " and 
"edventure"  are  omitted  or 
replaced  in  the  revised 
piece.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
few  effective  additions  to  the 
draft  can  be  found.  Dialogue 
is  added  and  a few  corrections 
in  capitalization  and  spelling 
are  made. 
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^-^od>  -~oJ&£  ^/^Wx>cXu/y  ycJ^ui^f 

-**^*^d-  £■’-'''-£/■£.■€  ^)-j^  ^XZ>  7 ^ 
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zt^^i^st:,  ^X^u-  ^u  _^J^^4_ 

^-‘V'  ^ 

4-JLa^JL^X^  j 

-^-f  ^ -^4» 

- _ _ 

Z&^cy^si^, 

*Z1jlJ~L^uJj  sO~^ 
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Student  Sample  E 


General  Comments 

This  writer  attempts  to  create  a story  that  centres  on  the  idea  presented  in 
the  title,  but  the  writer's  lack  of  competence  is  apparent.  Details  and 
explanations  are  minimal,  and  several  assumptions  made  by  the  writer  are  not 
clarified.  This  piece  is  representative  of  1 POOR  in  most  reporting 
categories . 


"Oh  m i Kc  -JAkrcJS.  thi's,  Th  i's  rn iS 1" 

don't  Marry,  \*/Lll  gota  the.  l*/i'Se  cU  rr>Q*n bac k in  the 


J~f~  To^K I o min lb  et to If  he old 

WiSc mans h ousc. And Vv//> \ne  TK c ygat  ther 

Li k^ho-4- he  v X'cxth Very  old CLbd  X. 


0 f JcoA  ^A/l^/  Js  QLL  nc^-d to^Q-k  F-fCK^CC-  tp  5 CC 

TV><-  fPobc  Slfmaf'  "th  i S ~Tho-n  )c  yd  u nlr/  frt*~h"ry>ikc- 

Scxdf  > 


T'/K'y U/h in t QM+ of  he^SC.  a,ndj0o,r\  

^ Vv-c.  rn^S-t-  tr^y  ha  Pa  r France.  " * *>  U.+  W ho,+ a.)?  ouj 

hnom  o^r.d d*d  "mike  4+*d-  vS.U/  el  Casn'V  ho n<c  ^ \T/\ 

ThiZ/tkiS  t~hinj  ! /f  J~acK  n S*.J:  "The-H  i-V^  belaid 
We  i-Co^vit  noh/ Ear. -FrA/iLe*' i^LLk_c  , , , 


whinV-\-Q  France  -Yo  Sc  c tAc. 

_gL u i tjixj- Pro  p AA|‘  4 iS  W \rt&&4>o.tid * 

*TBtkh  cU*  -La  am X.  now Remove  your  Ker^ 

-CLnd — Put it  o n me.  JtTThA-da.  o.  booVtl 


// 


bu-P  th-c r4 is  or)  y OH  ho  U' " sn  ik  C.  

— X -don't  m hour Peopnl Uspn't- 


J Look  tf-f  AsxL 


/// 


Content 


The  events  in  this  story  tend 
to  be  implausible  and  are 
presented  in  a somewhat 
confusing  manner.  Details 
that  describe  the  "kers"  or 
the  reason  why  the  "pobe"  is 
in  France  are  absent.  Very 
little  information  is  given 
about  the  characters  and  the 
setting.  The  writer  manages 
to  create  a conversational 
tone  in  the  passages  of 
dialogue . 

Development 

A seguence  of  events  is 
discernible,  but  the  events 
are  not  fully  or  clearly 
described.  A few  attempts  are 
made  to  create  a sense  of  the 
passing  of  time  with  phrases 
like  "took  10  min"  and  "whine 
they  got  ther."  The  ending  is 
somewhat  inappropriate.  The 
writer  does  not  explain  how  or 
why  the  "kers"  is  transferred 
to  the  "pobe's"  feet. 
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Sentence  Structure 


The  writer  seems  to  have 
sentence  sense,  but  the  lack 
of  capitalization  and 
punctuation  is  distracting. 
Control  of  sentence 
construction  has  not  been 
achieved.  Sentence  type  and 
length  are  varied  occasionally. 

Vocabulary 

The  writer  attempts  to  add  a 
dramatic  touch  with  "TTTThh 
daa  boom,"  an  invented 
incantation.  Otherwise,  vague 
and  general  words 
predominate.  Word  choice  is 
restricted;  for  example, 

"said"  is  used  repeatedly. 

Conventions 

Spelling  errors  are  frequent 
in  common  words  like  "sad" 
(said)  and  "Whint"  (went)  as 
well  as  in  less  familiar  words 
like  "kers"  (curse)  and 
"seloud"  (settled).  Some 
errors  likely  reflect  the 
writer's  pronunciation  of  the 
words:  "propelm"  (problem) 

and  "hampond"  (happened). 
Capitalization  of  proper  nouns 
and  sentence  beginnings  is  not 
fully  controlled.  Punctua- 
tion, while  attempted,  is  only 
partially  under  control.  The 
incantation  and  direct  speech 
are  enclosed  within  quotation 
marks.  The  profusion  of 
errors  interferes  with  the 
clarity  of  the  communication. 


IDEAS/PLANNING  AND  DRAFTING 


Comments 


Plot-  K<rif  h 

—fTtKc  dnJ  Jc^n  QjO  to  Ol 

~t~0  let  k/^xh,  A <_  Co-f\  db 
-W,5<-o4<  rvr^^rv 

Z izz  ^ *- 

r Ae  /,  &S  77, c 


"§K  f"'Cc  b j rnist'  "cJonJ  Kr,h<^  ^ 

9/o  to  r t-'/Ve  /acKC-t,  <‘»o  +h<i  Cfry..' 


1+ 

foJC 

\o  min  T o j} 

ct  To 

o/a/ 

<SL/W 

1~ h>-e.  y Q o t 

f/.-r 

fk.£  Js 

I bun  Vc.r' 

y o/J  (Midi  c 

<**•7  t)  0 

tony  er  ■< 

)ou 

to  cj  o out 

ot-  £c 

ot*  kr4> 

to  i 

:<-c  tk, 

t P®  b C O-boui 

ft/*" 

II 

home. 


**-^bittf{*_rino* c /ol.  (C<sS-i-t 

yeu.  need  -K»  go  to  F/Wi<“C 


ol+el  |r>«-n#  j<e  S*d  *-r 

I ^Knt-  Mxt  ot  hi$  house  CLi\d  jQ<xn  5<ao/VI  /hct£+  /<<**/ 

for  frftrtS  W *M  w^t  abood  r"°^WaJ  Vjk^*-af 

N V/<_  C^nt  4*  k/.-tK  +hiS,1<f  tkna*T 

VV  _7  JOOun^cJ 

\hcr>  its  Se/cW  h^fl/CAVt  ho*/  trance  'W.  W_ 

q n<^-foa.n  ^~ro-nc.c  to  f ^ A c Po  & c,  & fooit-t  “T~h  tur 

rrofP^lThi$  i<,^haf 


A sequence  of  events  is 
outlined  on  the  IDEAS /PLANNING 
page,  but  the  proposed  ending 
is  altered  in  the  draft, 
adding  confusion  to  the  work. 
In  transcribing  the  draft,  the 
writer  shows  some  awareness  of 
spelling,  and  a few 
corrections  are  approximated 
or  achieved.  Otherwise,  very 
little  has  been  changed  from 
the  draft  to  the  revised  work. 


>'TTTTMv  dao.  boon)  T &rnt*  f{ci»  **<.  your  «.»d  fu+  7+- 

°h  <W  boo^n  fhc_  iCor  i.  \ie>e>  you  ro.KcS* 

nVk  Uon'-I-  h,,„c  ft<w  ^oB4  oJo-ys  4ZIX -f^ic '**'1 
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APPROACHES  TO  PLANNING  AND  DRAFTING 


Approaches  to  Planning 

In  the  General  Instructions  for  the  test,  provision  is  made  for  students  who 
want  to  write  down  their  ideas  and/or  make  a plan  before  they  write  the  story. 

The  IDEAS /PLANNING  page  of  the  June  1988  achievement  test  booklet  was  used  by 

many  but  not  all  students.  Those  who  do  not  use  the  page  may  not  need  it. 

Some  students  engage  in  various  forms  of  mental  planning  and  do  not  want  or 

need  to  commit  their  ideas  to  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  some  students  may  not 

be  aware  of  how  planning  can  help  them  with  their  writing,  or  they  may  not 
have  had  experience  with  planning  strategies.  There  are  many  methods  that 
students  can  use  to  plan  their  work.  Students  need  to  experiment  with  a 
variety  of  planning  techniques  until  they  find  the  ones  that  best  suit  their 
individual  writing  styles  and  work  most  successfully  for  them.  The  following 
samples  are  representative  of  the  range  of  techniques  employed  by  students  on 
the  June  1988  achievement  test. 


IDEAS /PLANNING 


Md|)  o 1 Mike  (< hiJ  j' 


ro\*Ve  ^ ' 
dt\<*  loo  w V ook 


+V  cVuUffc" 
Si. 


Comments 


This  writer  draws  a map  and 
plots  the  route  taken  by  the 
major  characters  as  their 
adventure  unfolds. 


This  map  shows  how  the  main 
characters  travel,  but  it  also 
uses  pictures  to  develop 
graphically  some  of  the 
imaginary  land  in  which  the 
story  is  situated. 
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A brief  synopsis  and  a drawing 
are  used  by  this  writer  to 
plan.  Each  detail  in  the 
drawing  has  significance  in 
terms  of  the  subsequent  text 
created. 


^ ^©OYl  ^GrUU  cMl  g (J  aid 

o hofjat*uc(^> 

(tihalf  rM^  ■Qynf?y  Svawi  =aWj 

^UfMlrui  &XL/rvvmirt  dinjL  VjV&pdzA  )d^lXjC)L*j«£Jl.  ttuu) 

Vxwjt  O.  Chfl-rv\XXL^cC. 

A#46</  -j<W»  -0U3t  ^ JMJ^-dAxv)  ruuujsj^,  ^ 

ctc^  Jb<L^vi  euLhjGxsd  e&xr<±j>. 
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This  writer  also  combines 
written  and  graphic  planning 
strategies.  Initially,  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
the  story  are  summarized  in 
a geometric  configuration.  On 
subsequent  planning  pages,  the 
writer  draws  large  pictures  of 
the  dinosaurs  mentioned  in  the 
initial  planning. 


/W. 

Man 

tn  0 \ 

i 
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XtUhoA  ffkKt  4.J)oc>r\  sduj  Qf\c^  kearA. 

fl.Tke  For^s^ 

ft.TWe  Sk,'C. 

C-TKe  At\wv>als. 

il  UJKca.4  /T\ i W e.  or\A  iocx<\  Ji.cF 

A.Se-H  \f\o^  cx  co.mp  , 

&.  ExplorU^. 

C.Ge-H;^  Food 

0.  iXkevVr,. 


A format  resembling  the 
traditional  outline  is  the 
method  that  this  writer  has 
chosen  for  planning.  Ideas 
concerning  setting  and  action 
are  listed  under  the  two  major 
headings . 


A sentence  or  two  serve  to 
summarize  the  writer's  plan 
for  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  the  story.  Initially, 
the  characters  and  setting  are 
established.  A problem  arises 
and  is  resolved. 


: ?TkW  xuaA.  doojx^  HoAxW^  JW/G  <&  ^ 'RWa.  t J>  ^dJbdauou^; 

-AKsl  JXAjJ^  MjtASL  jlA^  Q^OJn^jiJX  t (l^AJLCJX.  W88 

JuxA  jk©'  Jdcuu\_  Jtc y J/k  jx  jtkIAkt 

yrrijJJ^:  3>W  jtcr 

Jiie-  xAch  jjjtLTtniA  Mwnx  jru it 

A©o  jMA  jMvjuv^  Jeer  Jujamm.  mmcL  J ^ 

ComclcUk.  /<WrF 


j?jnA 


jcr  Skyrux  Jwu 

J/r^  Co/A^doi  joX~  e&l 6 -s<£/xrY\JL  j'dhxGL' 
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JtUx^ 


^ f\ir\  rv  rv  X,  ret ' v ' 


o 


^n^cSaa53j5ta 

©@.r\6>isjNfvjg 

0O.  ^touwv.;  vj(jj3Yv^ 

vOJ^XXvYO^okyy\  Oru&JBvxj. 

0Q\j5je_ 

'-‘^  dojwAGjo  , 


Using  five  "points  of 
narrative,"  the  writer 
outlines  story  events  with 
brief  sentences  that  address 
each  of  the  points.  Elements 
that  the  writer  intends  to 
keep  in  mind  are  also  listed 
in  point  form. 


y*tQi-\ 


ll^^LOR.  Jics^  a.  XJSvdLeL 

-coWkK.  JU>«^>odu)  -dhj^stcL  JtroCD^ 

i '>oZhuL  ct^dl  9<9o^ 


This  plan  combines  summary 
statements  about  the  setting 
and  plot  with  a list  of  story 
details . 


M^Xr^  Cm\x>ty\dIL^ 
JjJ^±aA  p^(9^0iL 
CUu^/u5\g 


^Ku>  AJ>  U9ocz>  -^tuAAJ 


pdl&6  <3^ 
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T 


~%rv>5£-'  Aocryv-u^  This  writer  attempts  to  use 

the  letters  that  spell  "story" 

_ „ as  an  acronym  to  outline 

X?b  amdASj^  >Wo  / essential  elements  of  the 

^^ri^i^ccC  story.  Characters,  setting, 
problem  resolution,  and 


V - ^ ^ 


, o conclusion  are  all  addressed. 


The  headings  "Who,  When, 
Where,  and  What"  are  used  by 
this  writer  to  organize 
ideas.  Details  pertaining  to 
each  heading  are  listed  in 
point  form  in  the  appropriate 
column. 
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This  writer  makes  use  of  a web 
to  represent  visually  how  the 
story's  central  ideas  are 
ordered  and  how  the  thoughts 
are  related  to  one  another. 
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Two  planning  strategies  are 
employed  by  this  writer.  A 
web  is  used  to  chart  the 
action  and  events  in  the 
story,  and  a list  of  possible 
monster  characters  is  outlined. 


Linx 

Qobitn 

hokcfobL'n 

LV  ler 

Spiny 

r\  in 

b^i/isc(ct^ 

<yr*er\  jb/pf 

9'qX°^C6 

vQfli/Oi  r-ej' 

^0  ftl 

SbHov* 

S'lsf/s/nkes 


Approaches  to  Drafting 

In  the  General  Instructions,  provision  is  also  made  for  students  who  want  to 
write  a draft  of  their  story  on  the  pages  labelled  PLANNING  AND  DRAFTING.  Not 
all  students  make  use  of  these  pages.  For  some,  the  time  restraints  imposed 
by  the  testing  situation  may  preclude  any  inclination  to  attempt  to  write  a 
draft.  For  many  others,  writing  a draft  copy  means  concentration  only  on 
composition  rather  than  on  penmanship.  In  these  cases,  the  handwriting  in  the 
draft  copy  differs  markedly  from  that  in  the  revised  copy,  but  the  text 
remains  virtually  identical. 


On  a number  of  papers  there  is  evidence  that  students  proofread  their  drafts 
in  order  to  attend  to  matters  of  convention.  Incorrectly  spelled  words  are 
crossed  out,  missing  words  are  inserted,  and  punctuation  is  corrected  or  added. 


In  a few  instances,  students  find  enough  time  to  revise  their  work.  In  these 
cases,  students  either  add  or  delete  material  when  they  transcribe  their  draft 
copies.  For  example,  in  the  following  sample,  the  writer  adds  detail  to  the 
draft  copy  in  order  to  extend  the  description  of  the  characters'  feelings  and 
actions . 
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PLANNING  AND  DRAFTING 


Jk  Wes  WAi  ^ to  cle^oy 


id  a 

at^io^O^  Koo^es  G5\»N'  <XS  tk^UK.'re.  d <or^ 

KohtaVA  (k^>  bV«_  C^oA,  WtP  <*.cy^<-\  m h’v5 

bv^..He.  ^VsA  Aoa<\  axAdherv  mW^e.  ckW  scXA\rv  c\ 

lOVicvV  o^ 

SS- 

'^-  "5ro*\«d  c^rA  rekjwned  \V»r  (j^ti'oo  ; 
cs^c  V 


REVISED  WORK 


, . ,,  Xi  V.ooh  ex  wln\e_  ^ac  th<.  m At  Xs  cl^oy-. 

Ipl'itn  X d vX  £r<L.  \oo^ec\  CKCQ^d  on^  ta 

ibiUYv<3*loe3  ir>  Q,  -=r>->o,\\  tovOn  ,Xh<-  Kou.^  vJ-*rC 

ool>^  txs  X<x\l  <xs  Xli-e.^  V-i^cc.  . Joao  c\fA  TYKbc 
laoYcd  o\  each  other  uj'vth  XHe,  t^eslioo.i-i^ 

loot.  Cl  t\-o^  moon  hobbled  up  the  cobble -stone. 

h.OoA  lovth  <X  CvX\e.  in  his  VkxtcI. 

Xoc.  <^X'j.\bers  o?  tbe-  houses  Opened 
<xs  pcap'c  StayeA  oX.Xhflnn  . . vO-hotci^'ceK.  qI^occs- 
Tne  \\\t\e  nv*n  tVv<nsx\d'. 

. . Vro  hat,  Sc<xc«d  X vs  oo<ce  vnexi. 

b^oadh^  cxrA.  bWxYnvr^ . 

...  ht^p  okeA TbiAXe  <vo&  tWp  Arvnn  . Hc,JJXi\Keck 


©XO'xrA.  _hhtfr\_evfc  Vast  ojAd-cjeothnevhe^brnt 
jAod\^_cxaA  stuck  tA  JJfte\cA<£.fc.,  A< — acroXdbeA  _Y''  15 
'b^A  anid  XXobexX-XxvS  CttojCti 


!]lt>hat  ore  to  Savdn.S icva&«^_  c&tec 

. .trogWinOy  pft.V£fvX  \v  ' n ' . iv  . . 


(Me.  hci\no^  Wre? 


In  contrast,  the  following  example  illustrates  how  one  writer  chooses  to  omit 
a portion  of  the  draft  in  order  to  tighten  the  introduction  in  the  revised 
work. 


PLANNING  AND  DRAFTING 


REVISED  WORK 


a'oci  3a\n  t\oV\cadl  ipou j €JOe/u^ 

^vnq>  ^ evnrp^l.  ^\W  ^xynsd 
o bp  bvc^pc  cth  iha>^  uMUi!  o^enj 
bvqtV  rw£\  . H 

\y\  sured  V(\pi.  ^Jtdairvud  Jdcxo 
^omecMu  Vo  h^T  bfdttol 
, l'0on'v  loo^ru  u£l\  protaolu  u/celo}  opfc 
H\fi  ifcda  of  ^rm  clOcK  QrlU  Second 
’KW)'£3cmC*  Wit£  Vrt^\V\c^  to  5ound  Wo^,  0d 

^ .^X  DCQT€d  W3&  not  eoevti  dciu  mj 
jo  6r\r\vJs  ipu  hvuoFuR rnm^esu1^ 

-x  c^o^rr^ar>* 

' r0  wy\L  HP^re  W^oolu  onje?'Wj 
avto  C-V3VH0O5 kv.  > -u 

cO\s  ^CcA  <^\rY^r\Cv  dOUG  }obvf Kfi 


■^'yo  ^Vvu\vW\^I 

X^\idS QjxI  roVvcod-.  __t0i;o 

xkxxi^xxo,  Jood  oyyxsx^ci, 

^CYXNCCi  \Q  Cj£>  xtlCyQfil\  QJX  v)J(\CJl.\ 

vxo^d  -Gtoocx  \o  . Ooo^p  • 
dtos.  ..  -^Tx^sdl  ^-bx^aW^i  ^cxir\ 

c^iouviodixA  cXm„  Gjysxsssx. .__ 

vd-  QBaitb  jCA  xfr\^\r^-v£a . _0M_._c^ 

O^Ws>CvS\0  "octet  (\aYJ?  _DCjCvA&d  __ 


t^< q^i  Oi^fitosixt.O'xVW 

JCiS iA_ctt\vk_d^-_ 

.ciaH..  Ocud  ^CXXA 

OicHt-Y\  \ yy^  cy 


Very  few  Grade  6 students  are  capable  of  making  independent  decisions  about 
how  to  improve  their  writing  in  time-limited  circumstances.  In  classroom 
writing  situations,  teachers  can  help  students  learn  editing  and  revision 
skills  through  direct  instruction  and  through  extended  opportunities  to  work 
collaboratively  with  their  peers. 
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DEVELOPMENT 

ISSUES 
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DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES 


When  students  are  learning  to  write,  they  gradually  develop  confidence  and 
competence  in  their  ability  to  cope  with  a very  complex  task.  Each  student’s 
developmental  pattern  is  unique,  yet  certain  commonalities  may  be  observed  as 
students  attempt  to  gain  control  over  various  elements  of  composition.  In  the 
Grade  6 papers,  students  took  risks  with  their  writing  and  experimented  with 
several  literary  devices.  Their  efforts  were  not  all  entirely  successful  but 
must  be  viewed  as  an  indication  of  their  awareness  of  the  range  of 
possibilities  open  to  them  as  writers.  Teachers  can  help  students  by  becoming 
aware  of  their  fledgling  attempts  to  incorporate  new  features  into  their 
writing.  These  attempts  need  to  be  supported  and  encouraged,  but  they  can 
also  be  seen  as  opportunities  for  teachers  to  instruct  students  within  a 
meaningful  context. 

The  risk-taking  observed  on  the  achievement  test  occurs  at  many  levels. 
Students  strive  to  use  sophisticated  words  and  phrases  in  their  writing  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  They  try  to  manipulate  language  to  achieve 
ambitious  goals.  In  the  following  example,  the  writer  attempts  to  describe 
through  comparison  and  analogy: 


As  students  experiment  with  new  features  in  their  writing,  they  may  tend  to 
focus  or  concentrate  on  the  new  feature  and  temporarily  lapse  in  their 
management  of  previously  controlled  features.  This  type  of  transient 
regression  is  often  a natural  consequence  of  experimentation. 

When  students  are  learning  about  and  practising  new  techniques  in  their 
writing,  they  may  use  those  strategies  in  excess  for  a short  period  of  time. 
Many  Grade  6 students  use  extended  passages  of  dialogue  in  their  stories  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  They  experiment  with  structure  and  tone  in 
conversations.  They  experiment  with  paragraphing  and  punctuation.  In  the 
following  example,  the  writer  uses  dialogue  for  almost  the  entire  piece: 


CiV  OoT\ 

tton  Ajur0an  vM  ctoen  Gonl 

hLoich  hi 

v . _ 


In  this  passage,  the  writer 
attempts  to  use  eraser  size  in 
a somewhat  metaphorical 
sense.  The  comparison  is 
embellished  when  characters 
slide  under  the  door  and  meet 
their  mother.  The  effort  is 
not  entirely  fluent,  but  it 
may  be  viewed  as  an  indication 
of  potential  for  more 
sophisticated  writing.  The 
writer  tries  to  show  rather 
than  tell  how  small  the 
characters  are  by  having  the 
mother  mistake  them  for 
dolls.  This  analogy  may  be 
lacking  in  clarity  but,  again, 
may  be  seen  as  a sign  of 
promise  in  the  writing. 
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TflnnJU,  TbAr 
omd  msotli 

>/1)  /^XAJYTLTYriQf?  ) 

11 dUJuol. 

— J/y  jJ  JmA. 

w Mj&ud  /<iuA^Jkhi^A4 
<7  ITj.  "S3a£^~ 


> pnXHAjrud  * 

JdcJLLmjQ  /ZMtL &S1 

TrUMpi  y^pdttjld 
/Curwl  jJt  ujumd 


cmd  JJt  /OmAdL^ 
L Mm  (Cujd  . CLoi  o 


GLziuJ 

I xxmd 


/Cl 


MAM) /iJLUin/yYijdsiA 

rojyt  jjjrAxS  1km  /cxxJIcl 

til 


JMUApkl- 

Mw, 


/WU 


. I wy ■ » /OL^OLiV  f C/ 


3U 


LuCuirb 


& > AUW 


.MJLpfAnjud.  /OL  . 


/CUJLP  ju*,,?  jafejgflLCJ febt/mW 


UnriA jujAjq-  jQjuu  /m 


^ y&Uj  Xl/LQJ 

(2nd ii  'nru  /0  (TnJWW) 

^ _.rtttrs^>Jbhjb  yQJm/d 


2J_i/n2n 


jucddr 

><  (J  . j 
f. — ~//u(XJ>Ca- 

qcu/iI 


dmLL 


$ J/7Tl)  _ Ja2jcI 


/Ql 


'JU. 


/OmAt  umCj  /C/vriiJ- 


LLnjh Ctov-jJUn  nmr/ 

mJjjrnLtrij  Ch/JQ-  jtfi/rx  * . Inct/L,  Jm,\ 


WjJjZCXLUSXLi  miJjmlrtn 


OX\h) 


jun> 


'AL 


AmA 


uw)  ill 


-^d^L  ■—,, ——. 

CL/nnjjLMm  Jjub  pmuoi , 

,nf\nhu  7/liJw . 

- —Adjjcauaoj m/Mm/lA)  /oruu  /jj?/nxcry> 

-/do  JLtqjlA  (Q/ncl  . rnurmiAm  hvcr 


The  use  of  dialogue  in  this 
selection  may  be  viewed  as 
excessive,  yet  the  writer  is 
attempting  many  things  within 
conversation.  The  story 
unfolds  through  talk.  The 
exchanges  are  fluent, 
expressive,  and  coherent. 
Speakers'  voices  may  be 
heard.  Several  synonyms  for 
"said"  are  used.  Some 
alternatives  are  carefully  and 
accurately  chosen.  The  use  of 
"said  Joan  sarcastically"  is 
particularly  effective.  Other 
choices  work  well: 

"exclaimed,"  "replied," 
"answered,"  "stated,"  and 
"asked."  Only  one  distinct 
error  in  usage  occurs: 

"'Why?'  spoke  Mike."  The 
writer  also  attempts  to  vary 
the  length  and  structure  of 
the  direct  speech. 

Considerable  attention  is 
given  to  correct  paragraphing 
and  punctuation.  It  appears 
as  if  the  writer  went  back  to 
insert  end  markers  and 
quotation  marks  after  the 
words  were  written.  A few 
marks  are  missing  but,  on  the 
whole,  control  of  the 
conventions  of  dialogue  is 
demonstrated. 
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JriJXMj  /^hfiwnkj ~hr  nmr^ 


Mub 


— ..fcL  jQgmin , 

OijuJ'  JLour/1  ao±A  (la&ro  /Cirrrr\a2A. 

dthoi 


&m t 


QJprnj  _ Kb  ffisftju?.) l^/CO/ru  AjCt 


'fJlxxxvojcl 


WIomL  sy&uj.  jdaowj  jblf  juloj 
i Mama.  IluIal  /C \md  jjAj  Jwub£ 

lLM>  ZJfm 


h P(Mj_ 


r±xyl  Jhu  -/lui 


jurt)  XX) 


/QXhrv  (QjnA  Mimaj  jutwx  mjcr  ujstMj. 

,<xl  /OdtmjQ  |<W syyrrub<ynQj 

(Bj~ub  x^S  /qjvA  JAm> 


J^U-OlA 


r^-JOnoAu /QYWt  MTOXU 

in  /cxmxIa  ' Jii 


tiff) jo! 


x JJw XZOsro » 


./xxyrruuxmxL 


j^xxJjd 


/QLrutP. . . 

_ t "(JmA  i JnnJkj  M^j/<^a/ioajcI 

_zzy^  - -™j  — 


^carAL  • 6WI  /3<r  H'nm 

../you;  xxtxqj ^vialv  /CnribuiSixy  ajxxuj _ 

>qAoujSoI /CQtiau^7  jjsdtiJ.  AjMUL) 

yQAJ^tjS/u.f J2iyiiil47Z^  jtfUb  X^JLHVLQj  . 

7Z£J  , MXto;  /Qj  ^xuxniu  XbriA 

jd  Mwul  .Mfiafa 


^vr?/CL 4Lq 


( X/OjQLJ L_ ^ify. / v^-  w . . m 

2u4^£j  ^ #OQ/7D JjuXlJloj  JUfXj  /LtCtU 

j^ct  /Qynd  .JwUftj  OJpluu 
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/dcud  /?Aaru  Mfp  symcl  /O^zcL- 


/T^QnJTuCj 


O/Ut)  Mtfj 


gLall&mj  J£L  IMl  OfQUj 
QaOmi 


mk 


lEsj  ,i&f/-.”  ssgSet  , o/rrOnjim^/cl 


ifid^b  PmA  J^YQfTD  Jjyx>AnA 

-X&t  'Midi)  {ytJwij /Ornxi  /MrijJbol . 

JjL  JurOrj)  naaJ)ffiiX)nj  ^ 


The  comment  on  this  particular  piece  of  writing  is  detailed  and  lengthy.  It 
is  an  illustration  of  how  students'  writing  can  be  examined  to  determine  what 
is  going  on  within  one  writing  feature,  namely  dialogue.  If  teachers  are 
willing  to  take  the  time  to  examine  students'  writing  closely  they  can  analyse 
some  of  the  things  that  student  writers  do.  They  can  then  help  students  to 
become  more  conscious  of  what  they  do  well  as  writers  and  what  aspects  of 
writing  they  need  to  bring  under  control.  In  this  way,  students  gain 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  single  "correct"  way  to  write.  They 
learn  about  the  processes  that  work  for  them  as  individuals. 
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APPENDIX 

Grade  6 English  Language  Arts  Achievement  Test,  Part  A 
Scoring  Guide 
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SCORING  GUIDES  PART  A:  COMPOSITION 


REPORTING  CATEGORY:  CONTENT 

Selecting  details  to  achieve  a purpose 

Details  chosen  by  the  student  may  be  descriptive  details  associated  with 
characters  or  setting  and/or  narrative  details  associated  with  actions  or 
events . 


SCORE 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PERFORMANCE 

5 

Events  and/or  actions  are  plausible  within 
the  context  established  by  the  writer.  Events 
and/or  actions  are  consistent  with  atmosphere 
EXCELLENT  and  character  motivation.  Specific  details 

describe  characters  physically,  and  clearly 
indicate  or  suggest  their  motives.  Specific 
details  describe  the  setting,  and  create  and 
sustain  atmosphere  or  mood. 

4 

Events  and/or  actions  are  plausible  within 
the  context  established  by  the  writer.  Events 
and/or  actions  are  connected  to  character 
PROFICIENT  motivation.  Appropriate  details  describe 

characters  clearly  and  hint  at  their  motives. 
Details  describing  the  setting  may  create, 
but  do  not  sustain,  atmosphere  or  mood. 

3 

Events  and/or  actions  are  plausible  within 
the  context  established  by  the  writer,  although 
credibility  may  occasionally  falter.  Events 
SATISFACTORY  and/or  actions  are  conventional  and 

predictable.  Appropriate  but  generalized 
details  describe  characters  and  setting(s). 
Details  that  clarify  motivation  or  establish 
mood  may  be  imprecise  or  absent. 

2 

Events  and/or  actions  are  generally  plausible 
within  the  writer's  context,  but  many  events 
LIMITED  or  actions  lack  credibility,  OR  events  and/or 

actions  are  predictable.  Details  that  are 
present  are  vaguely  described. 

1 

Events  and/or  actions  may  be  generally 
plausible,  OR  they  may  be  presented  in  a 
confusing  manner.  Appropriate  details  that 
POOR  describe  character  and  setting  are  lacking. 

Details  that  are  present  confuse  rather  than 
clarify  the  action,  characters,  and/or 
setting. 

INS 

The  student  has  written  so  little  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  assess  the  content,  OR  the 
INSUFFICIENT  student  has  developed  a context  that  does  not 

fit  within  the  possibilities  of  the  assignment. 
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REPORTING  CATEGORY:  DEVELOPMENT 


Organizing  details  into  a coherent  whole 


SCORE 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PERFORMANCE 

5 

Events  and/or  actions  are  ordered  in  a 
coherent  sequence  for  effect.  Suspense  may  be 
EXCELLENT  developed.  Details  describing  characters  and 

setting  are  skilfully  connected  to  the  story's 
action.  The  story's  ending  conveys  an 
appropriate  sense  of  closure. 

4 

Events  and/or  actions  are  ordered  in  a 
coherent  sequence.  Suspense  may  be  attempted. 

PROFICIENT  Details  describing  characters  and  setting  are 

clearly  connected  to  the  story's  action.  A 
sense  of  closure  is  achieved. 

3 

Events  and/or  actions  are  ordered  in  a 
generally  coherent  sequence.  Details 
SATISFACTORY  describing  characters  and  setting  may  seem  to 

be  included  as  afterthoughts  BUT  do  not  act  as 
a disorganizing  influence.  A sense  of  closure 
is  attempted. 

2 

A sequencing  of  events  and/or  actions  can  be 
detected,  BUT  coherence  is  not  achieved. 

LIMITED  Details  describing  characters  and/or  setting 

are  not  connected  to  the  story's  action.  A 
sense  of  closure  is  absent,  OR  if  attempted, 
it  is  inappropriate  or  abrupt. 

1 

A sequencing  of  events  is  barely  discernible. 
POOR  The  presentation  is  confusing.  A sense  of 

closure  is  absent,  inappropriate,  or  jarringly 
abrupt . 
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REPORTING  CATEGORY:  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE 


Structuring  sentences  effectively 


SCORE 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PERFORMANCE 

5 

Sentence  construction  is  effectively  and 
consistently  controlled.  Sentence  type  and 
EXCELLENT  length  are  effective  and  varied. 

Co-ordination  is  controlled,  and  subordination 
is  used  appropriately.  Sentence  fragments, 
if  used,  are  used  successfully  for  effect. 

4 

Sentence  construction  is  controlled.  Sentence 
type  and  length  are  often  effective  and  varied. 
Co-ordination  may  be  present  but  is  not  over- 
PROFICIENT  used.  Subordination  is  successfully 

attempted.  Sentence  fragments  and/or  run-on 
sentences,  if  used,  are  used  for  effect  and 
do  not  impede  clarity. 

3 

Sentence  construction  is  generally  controlled. 
Sentence  type  and  length  are  sometimes  varied 
SATISFACTORY  for  effect,  although  co-ordination  may  be  over- 

used. Subordination  may  be  present.  Sentence 
fragments  and/or  run-on  sentences,  if  used, 
occasionally  impede  clarity. 

2 

Sentence  construction  sometimes  lacks  control. 
Sentence  type  and  length  are  rarely  varied 
and/or  an  overdependence  on  co-ordination  is 
LIMITED  demonstrated.  Subordination,  if  used,  is 

inappropriate  or  uncontrolled.  Sentence 
fragments  and/or  run-on  sentences  are 
frequently  used  and  impede  clarity. 

1 

Sentence  construction  generally  lacks  control. 
Sentence  type,  length,  and  structure  are 
POOR  immature  and  repetitious  in  pattern. 

Co-ordination  is  used  repeatedly.  Sentence 
fragments  and/or  run-on  sentences  are 
common  and  severely  impede  clarity. 
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REPORTING  CATEGORY:  VOCABULARY 


Using  effective  words  and  expressions 


SCORE 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PERFORMANCE 

5 

Specific  words  and  expressions  are  carefully 
EXCELLENT  selected  to  create  vivid  images  and/or  to 

create  clear  and  precise  details.  Words  are 
used  accurately  and  effectively. 

4 

Specific  words  and  expressions  are  frequently 
used  and  show  some  evidence  of  careful 
PROFICIENT  selection  to  create  images  and/or  to  add 

clarity  to  details.  Words  are  used 
accurately  and  often  effectively. 

3 

Specific  words  and  expressions  are 
SATISFACTORY  occasionally  used  to  add  clarity  to  images 

and  details,  but  general  words  are  more 
apparent.  Words  are  generally  used  accurately. 

2 

General  words  and  expressions  are  frequently 
LIMITED  used  where  specific  words  and  expressions 

would  have  been  more  effective.  Specific 
words,  if  present,  may  be  used  inappropriately. 

1 

General  or  vague  words  and  expressions 
POOR  predominate.  The  choice  of  words  is 

restricted. 
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REPORTING  CATEGORY:  CONVENTIONS 


Using  the  conventions  of  language  correctly  and  effectively 


SCORE 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PERFORMANCE 

5 

The  quality  of  writing  is  enhanced  because  of 
consistently  correct  capitalization,  spelling, 
EXCELLENT  punctuation,  and  grammar.  Errors  are  seldom 

present  and  do  not  affect  the  clarity  of  the 
communication. 

4 

The  quality  of  writing  is  reinforced  because 
of  essentially  correct  capitalization, 
PROFICIENT  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar.  Errors 

that  are  occasionally  present  do  not  affect 
the  clarity  of  the  communication. 

3 

The  quality  of  writing  is  adequate  because  of 
generally  correct  capitalization,  spelling, 
SATISFACTORY  punctuation,  and  grammar.  Errors  that  are 

present  sometimes  affect  the  clarity  of  the 
communication. 

2 

The  quality  of  writing  is  reduced  because  of 
generally  incorrect  capitalization,  spelling, 
LIMITED  punctuation,  and  grammar.  Errors  that  are 

present  often  affect  the  clarity  of  the 
communication. 

1 

The  quality  of  writing  is  weak  because  of 
consistently  incorrect  capitalization, 

POOR  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar.  Errors 

that  are  present  severely  affect  the  clarity 
of  the  communication. 
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